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gold in the issue department corresponding in amount
to the notes received. As a matter of fact, the suspen-
sion only became really operative on a single occasion
in 1857, and then only to a trifling extent. On the
two other occasions, though the bank was empowered
to issue notes at its discretion, the actual issue never
exceeded the amount of bullion and securities lodged in
the issue department. The permission to suspend the
Act restored confidence, and thus rendered an actual
suspension unnecessary. What the State did was in
effect to allow the reserve which was intended to main-
tain the convertibility of the note to be temporarily used
to support the public credit.1 Whether this was right
or wrong in the circumstances, whether the bank is an
institution so essential to the public credit as to require
the intervention of the State to preserve it from failure,
is a question of public expediency only to be determined
by the circumstances of the particular case. It has little
or nothing to do with the policy of the Bank Charter Act,
which was not so much a bank Act as a bank-note Act,
the main purpose and effect of which were to interpose
the law as an insurmountable obstacle to the use by the
bank directors for banking purposes of the gold and
bullion deposited with them to preserve the convertibility
of their notes.
It only remains in this chapter to deal with the
budget of 1845. The budget of 1846, the last which
was introduced by Peel's G-overnment, was practically
an episode of the conflict over the repeal of the corn
laws, and need not be separately considered. Peel's
financial measures, aided by wise administration and
1 Sir John Lubbock, Addresses, p. 35.